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It was after the accession of George, Elector of Han-
over, in 1714 that the modern idea of Cabinet Government
began to emerge. George's first Cabinet had fifteen members,
of whom a few attended irregularly. The King himself evi-
dently took little interest in the proceedings of his Cabinet and
could not readily follow the intricacies of English politics.4
After 1717 he rarely attended meetings of the Cabinet.
/ This change of practice, which was fortuitous, was to
have momentous consequences. In the absence of the King it
was necessary for someone to preside over Cabinet meetings,
organize the business, and report the results of the delibera-
tions to the King. This person was in effect to do for the
Cabinet what the Speaker had in earlier times done for the
House of Commons (see page 76). But inevitably the role
began to change in the course of time. The Cabinet was grad-
ually becoming the all-powerful Executive Government, and
its chairman could hardly remain an impartial arbitrator be-
tween opposing interests. Robert Walpole was more than just
the chairman of the King's ministers; he was also the "man-
ager7* of the House of Commons. Soon he was called the
"Prime Minister," a title which he much resented.5 /
Having first invested me with a kind of mock dignity, and
styled me a prime minister, they impute to me an unpar-
donable abuse of that chimerical authority which they
only have created and conferred. ... I unequivocally deny
that I am sole and prime minister.6
* "He [George I] had some ambition to play a high and stately part,
if he had only known how. But he cared very little for his new kingdom,
and knew very little about its people or its institutions. . . . His passion
for his native land, like his ignorance of the tongue of the land that had
adopted him, was a piece of good fortune for constitutional government."
Morley, John, Wdpole, Macmillan, first published 1889, 1928 edition, pp.
45i 49-
5 This was no doubt because of its unfortunate foreign associations.
Cardinal Richelieu, for instance was called premier ministre*
*Parliamentary History, Vol. II, Cols. 1295, 1296.